Courtesans

Piccadilly Circus, for the Rialto was the only bridge across the
Grand Canal. We have to believe that the precise buildings are
shown in the painting, with no exaggeration, and that the only
fantasy is in the crowd of persons. Even the characteristic chim-
neys of Venice, so oriental in form that they carry the mind to
Grand Cairo, for they are turbans or the swathed helms of war-
riors, even the multitude of these does not exceed the truth.
Owing to the construction of the houses, to the wooden timbers
of the old Rialto, and to the striped dresses of the passers-by, this
picture gives the impression of long strips, comparable to the
chequered backgrounds of certain mediaeval tapestries. It has, in-
deed, something of a magpie quality. The negro gondolier in his
parti-coloured hose gives the key of colour. And the usual popin-
jays of Carpaccio add their cockscomb finery to the scene. They
are stippled and diapered, with fringed or scalloped sleeves, all the
tricks of the haberdasher displayed in them.

In the result, this picture is no less full of fantasy than any
painting by Carpaccio in which his imagination has suffered no
checks upon its credibility. It is impossible to look upon the scene
without hearing the noises of this crowd of persons. And, at the
back of our minds, we see the other inventions of his genius; the
Two Courtesans of the Museo Correr, with their bleached, fair
hair and the traditional pose or attitude of their profession, wait-
ing at the window or upon the balcony, interesting to ourselves
because it is a representation of the famed courtesans of Venice,
but we would know, by instinct, to what calling they belong, and
they could, as well, be sitting outside the sordid doorways of the
quartier reserve in Marseille. But Carpaccio is more than an illus-
trator. He is no mere Pinturicchio. His fairy tale fantasies are
more solid than the green enchantments of Benozzo Gozzoli, than
his vineyards and his Tuscan valleys with their peopling of fair
haired pages and young cavaliers. There is, in Carpaccio, a nation-
al or Venetian force, and an inborn familiarity with the forms of
shipping and with foreign travellers from the Levant or Turkey.
His picture of St. George slaying the dragon (in the Sacristy of
San Giorgio Maggiore) gives us the other Carpaccio. In this, the
conformity of the trees, and the whole landscape helping or as-
sisting in the pattern, make of it an expressionist painting in the
sense that Altdorfer or Griinewald belong to that Northern in-
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